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Dr. White and Dr. Morgan. This is a model of what a special 
dictionary for a school text should be, and far surpasses in 
every respect the well-known and highly-esteemed dictionary 
of Vollbrecht. The fact that the dictionary and the introduc- 
tion furnish so much information on subjects connected with 
history and antiquities has enabled the editors to relieve 
the notes of much that might otherwise have been appropri- 
ately included in them. 

Typographically the work is a great improvement on the 
old edition. The text is printed in large clear type, well 
leaded, and the appearance of the commentary, too, is much 
more agreeable to the eye than in the old edition. It would 
be difficult to point out a single important feature in a school 
edition of the Anabasis which is lacking in the present work. 
A few misprints disfigure the text, but they are easily detected, 
and will doubtless soon be removed from the plates. 

Not unworthy of note here is the opinion of the editors 
that the first four books are as much of the Anabasis as it si 
desirable that pupils should read before entering college, and 
not more than they need to prepare them for the reading of 
more difficult prose. But they add : ' ' No other work is, on 
the whole, so well adapted to the needs of beginners in Greek, 
as the Anabasis ; but, if the standard of scholarship in our 
classical schools is ever to approach that of similar institu- 
tions in other countries, they must extend their teaching of 
Attic prose to other authors than Xenophon." 

F. H. Howard 

Colgate Academy 

A- First Book in Old English : Grammar, Reader, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Albert S. Cook. Boston, Ginn and 

Company, 1894. 

The multiplication of Anglo-Saxon text-books is a favorable 
sign of the increased interest in this study in our colleges 
and universities, and we may confidently look forward to the 
time when no course in English will be considered complete 
without at least an elemental knowlege of the older language. 
Teachers have heretofore felt the need of text-books, which 
while giving a systematic presentation of the subject, were brief 
enough to be completed in a single term. For a long time Mr. 
Sweet's primer and reader were the only available books, but 
these works were prepared by a scholar unfamiliar with the 
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needs of the class room, and they lacked, moreover, the philo- 
logical treatment which has been taught us by the German 
grammarians. The admirable grammar of Prof. Sievers, which 
has received an English dress at the hands of Prof. Cook, will 
for many years be indispensable for the study of phonology and 
inflection, but this work is too exhaustive for the beginner who 
wishes to learn the essential facts of the language. 

The book before us will be of great service to this class of 
students, for it presents in one volume grammar, text, and 
vocabulary, and it is prepared by a scholar whose long experi- 
ence as a teacher has familiarized him with the beginner's 
needs. 

The phonology and inflection is but an abridgement of 
Sievers's grammar, and is fully adequate for the texts that^ac- 
company it. It is to be regretted, however, that the author in 
his treatment of the noun has abandoned Sievers's classification 
and adopted the less scientific classification of Sweet. In the 
phonology the author found it necessary to go for his illustra- 
tions to the cognate languages, and a few Gothic paradigms, 
occupying scarcely a page of the work, would have made clear 
the classification according to stems. It is always a question- 
able gain that sacrifices to simplicity a knowledge of principles. 

The chapter on inflection is followed by one on Formation of 
Words (Professor Cook is a purist) and another on Syntax, 
both of which show much indebtedness to Sweet's reader, 
though no acknowledgment is made. A chapter on prosody, 
which is taken with few changes from the author's introduction 
to "Judith," completes this portion of the volume. 

The phonography demands a moment's comment. On page 
seven ea = ce + uh (a typographical error tor ah), but ea* = e + ah. 
This last statement is not strictly correct. The derivation of 
ea* Got. aic proves that the first element of the diphthong was 
not the close e shown in eo* Got. iu, but a more open sound, 
and it should be represented by ce. On page 8 the palatal k 
is said to be pronounced "like English ch in child." Scholars 
differ on this point, and the opinion that palatal k was a stop- 
sound has still arespectable following. 

The selections in the reader are with few exceptions new to 
chrestomathies. Aelfric is represented by four selections, in- 
cluding a portion of the colloquium, the only example of ver- 
nacular Anglo-Saxon we have, the translator of Bede (it seems 
that he is not Alfred) by two, Alfred by two, Wulfstan by four. 

* e long. 
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The late Anglo-Saxon version of Apollonius of Tyre has been 
drawn upon, perhaps more than it deserves, but the ease with 
which it may be translated doubtless recommended it to the 
editor. The poetry is represented by brief selections from 
Beowulf and Judith and some six hundred lines from the An- 
dreas. The choice of selections is nearly always a matter of 
individual taste, and the editor can easily silence the critic with 
the Latin dictum de gustibus, but we must, nevertheless, pro- 
test that the pieces here given are not typical, for they repre- 
sent only the religious poetry, and of that the least sponta- 
neous. Even the selections from Beowulf (11. 89-100) is a 
clerical interpolation, and one of the least characteristic pas- 
sages in the poem. 

The notes on the text are properly at the bottom of the 
page and are helpful and suggestive throughout. Indeed, he 
would be a dull student who could not by their aid make fair 
progress in the study, even without a teacher. The device 
employed for indicating parallel expressions (kennings) in the 
poetry (v. p. 202) is ingenious, but its utility is doubtful. 

The work contains four appendixes. The first contains a 
brief bibliography ; the second, correspondences of Old Eng- 
lish and Modern German vowels ; the third, a portion of the 
Greek text to illustrate the Andreas, and the fourth, specimens 
of the dialects. The last is highly interesting and valuable, 
for the variations from West Saxon are carefully indicated and 
the selections are well made. 

The passsage from the Lindisfarne gloss should have been 
printed with the Latin version interlinear, as Skeat has done 
in his edition of the Gospels. 

The vocabulary covers the selections in the reader and Ap- 
pendix iv, but would be improved by page and line references 
to the text. 

The work is on the whole well done, and for a short course 
in Anglo-Saxon might be employed with advantage. 

Constance Pessels 

Austin, Texas 

Elementary Algebra. (Complete Edition.) By C. Smith ; 
revised and adapted to American Schools by Irving String- 
ham, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in California Uni- 
versity. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. pp. 
584. 
The first twenty-six chapters of the complete edition of 



